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3REW0RD 



■ -ch" IS the way we would describe our pro- 

gress in thi ' - of our three-year project on adult counsel- 

ors' ^""^ iseling Adults For Life Transitions , reviewed 

current the ,.rch on adult development and discussed issues in, 

■ basic tenet ; jristic images for adult counseling services. In 

this monogra: . with readers our experiences in visiting adult 

counseling c jund the nation, discuss cominonal ities and unique- 

nesses we fou,^ uhe adult programs, present issues we believe are or 
critical importance, and offer some recommendations which we feel would 
improve services in any setting. 

The third publication, bio-rhythms allowing, will be completed in 
1981. It will synthesize all we have learned so far in our travels and 
study, offering a model for adult counseling programs and suggesting 
incisive adult counseling interventions. 

Persons deserving of mention for their contributions to the writing 
of this monograph are too many to name. Directors and staff in all of 
the centers we visited, as well as those with whom we communicated by 
telephone, freely gave of their time and expertise that we might enhance 
our own knowledge and understanding in this exciting field. We appreciate 
so much their willingness to share-this monograph could not have been 
written without their help. 

It has been a heady year, full of travel and new experiences. In ' 
the words that follow, we hope readers will sense our enthusiasm for 
what is happening in adult programs, and will find the Issues we discuss 
worthy of study and reflection. If. as a result of reading this monograph, 
readers gain new insights or are able to improve their own programs, then 
we win have accomplished the goal we set out to achieve. 

GRW and LB 



PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES IN ADULT COUNSELING 



Garry R. Wdlz and Libby Benjamin 

Based on their visits and communications with directors 
and staff, the authors of this monograph present an 
analysis of adult counseling programs operating In many 
sites around the nation. They describe general charac- 
teristics of adult counseling centers: start-up and 
funding; public relations and referrals; location, hours 
of operation, and fee schedules; staff and training; 
-^ifntS'S and services, and methods of evaluation. In 
addition, they Identify activities which are unique to 
just a few. Walz and Benjamin also discuss issues which 
should be of concern to program developers and offer rec- 
ommendations for improving and enhancing services for 
adults. This monograph is Intended to increase under- 
standing and knowledge about current practice in this 
field and stimulate study and reflection about more 
effective ways of meeting adult needs. 



THE BEGINNING 

What are adul t counsel ing centers? How do you start them? What 
resources do you use? Who comes to them? How do you finance them? 
Are they successful? People repeatedly posed these questions to us, 
and many more of similar Ilk, as we traveled about the country pre- 
senting programs on adult counseling. At first we attributed such 
inquiries to the special interests of a few. Because the questions 

persisted, however, we came to realize that they were vital to the 

field, and that people concerned about adult counseling were Interested 
In them, or should be-ourselves included. We founa that the literature 
abounded in discussions about general emphases In adult counseling, i.e.. 
theoretical persuasions of adult counselors, needs of adult clients, major 
areas of content. Missing from the literature, and our own presentations 
as well, was definitive Information on the adult counseling programs them- 
selves-how they were organized, how operated, and with what results. We 
observed with a touch of irony that the questions surfacing in our minds 
were similar to those others were asking of us; none of us was speaking 
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to or writing about what we all wanted to 

Of such insights are missions born. The need seemed clear, ^.ess 
clear, however, was how to establish a niethodology that would overcome 
the formidable obstacles to gathering needed information from these cen^ 
ters~=the Achilles' heel that had apparently frustrated others with sim= 
liar intentions. The current directory of adult counseling centers 
identifies over 350 programs nationwide. Certainly, the time and expense 
involved in visiting all of them was prohibitive. Surveying them by mail 
seemed a pale, uninspired way of going about our task. Classifying cen-^ 
ters according to some justifiable criteria was not possible since we 
never reaily resolved ways of constructing a valid sample or even develop^ 
ing a categorical base. 

0 

In tie end we decided to give up the notion of using a traditional 
ling approach. Doing a 180-degree turn, we found a direct solution: 
ihe answers to our questions would determine our sample. Our plan was 
to visit programs and ask questions on different topics until such time 
that we began to receive repetitive answers. If new data were not forth- ^ 
coming from repeated program visitations and question-asking, we would 
cease assessing that topic and move to a new one. 

We do our best work when we have a name for what. we do. Data Peaking 
was the term we selected. We would continue acquiring data until we 
peaked, i.e., until no new ideas or information emerged. This method had 
two distinct advantages for us. First, it enabled us to visit adult coun= 
seling centers wherever our travels took us. If a city in which we were 
attending a conference or presenting a workshop had a center, we made 
arrangement to stop by and investigate the topics of interest to us. 
This seemingly erratic strategy led to our visiting a wide variety of 
centers with extremely interesting programs. Our back door approach 
also resulted in a fairly respectable sample. So, while creating a 
grand design for sampling adult counseling centers nationally eluded us, 
serendipity provided us with what we believed to be just the right coun- 
seling program mixture of large and small, well-funded and struggling, 
old and new. Anyone who would conclude from our experic/nce that when 
science fails chance prevails is overgeneral izing from an N of one (or 
ts just possibly a very astute researcher!). 
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A continually expanding body of relevant questions was the second 
advantage to our data peaking technique. As the number of our visitations 
increasea, tne need for gathering data on some topics diminished. We then 
, developed new questions to which we assiduously pursued the answers until 
they, too, peaked and were ready to be retired. New ar.ias of inquiry 
challenged us and enlivened the discussions. This proved to be a godsend: 
Asking the same questions over and over would have been a frightful bore. 
Devotees of Gallup we are not! 

What We Looked For 

Early in our planning we determined the importance of having a 
structured format which would help to standardize what we wished to ask 
about and observe at each site. We .learned from experience that the 
staffs at adult counseling centers are wonderful hosts and are most m])- 
ing to organize your time for you. You become engaged in a full schedule 
replete with conversations, observations, and inspection of the site and 
facilities. The staff show you what they are eager for you to see. For 
all of that, clear understanding of implicit program priorities and how 
they are met inay still escape you, and you may come away ignorant of the 
"guts" of the program. One of our first objectives, therefore, was to 
construct a basic set of questions to govern our discussions and obser- 
vations at the adult counseling program sites. The first few visits 
enabled us to revise and refine this approach. After some experimen- 
tation with format, we were satisfied that we were asking the right 
questions, making the most efficient use of our time, and obtaining the 
information we most wanted. 

Crucial Areas of Inquiry 

We drew from this basic pool of questions during each of our visi- 
tations. As time went on, the data peaking approach allowed us maximum 
flexibility in creating different questions. Basic areas of Inquiry at 
all sites were the following: 

How and when was the program started ? Where did the leadership come 
from? Was the program backed by groups or people in the community? W,hat 
needs prompted its beginning? How widespread was the interest? We wished 



through such questions to identify the specific concerns that led to the 
creation of the center and to learn whether thesa initial motivators had 
changed with the passage of time. 

Public relations an^ xefgrral. We wanted to learn how adult counsel- 
ing centers comniunicated their services to potential publics. What dif- 
ferent kinds of media did they use? Were any special emphases present 
in publicity campaigns? Did they develop 'a network of infonnal contacts? 
Ot especial interest to us was finding out whether there was any inherent 
bias toward one sex or type of service in the information distributed about 
the program. We also wondered how successful centers were in developing 
ongoing linkages with existing human services programs so that they might 
receive referrals regarding clients whose needs could best be served by 
their own center. 

Fees, hours, and location. We believed that knowing about the type 
of fee structure would be important in helping us to understand the center 
operation. Was the program free? Did it charge fees? " If so, what was 
the rationale for doing so? How flexible were the hours? Was the center 
open at the convenience of clients, or did it have to adhere to more tra= 
ditional hours based on financial support or staff willingness to be on 
duty? A question of some importance was where the program was located 
and the nature of the facilities. Were the facilities inherently attrac- 
tive, and was the site readily accessible to cl ients without the advantages 
of personal transportation? 

Staffins_^nd training. Early on we decided that important areas of 
investigation were the qualifications and experience of the staff and 
the means chosen to provide both training for nnw staff and renewal and 
upgrading for current staff. We thought it Da-^cularly important to 
talk with various staff members, in groups and individually, to ascertain 
their perceptions of the center and their feelings as to how well it was 
responding to identified priorities. In these interviews we tried to 
allow staff members ample opportunity not only to respond to our specific 
areas of concern but also to suggest their own topics for discussion. 

Cnentele. No matter what a center may say about itself or its 
operation, the bottom line is the clients who seek out the services of 
the center. As a result of our study, we wished to be able to describe 



tha "average" client as well as the range of clients. How broad was 
the client population served? To. what extent did clients who used 
center services differ? In each center we were Interested in learning 
about distinguishing personal characteristics such as age, sex, level 
o:' educational attainment, socioeconomic background, and use of previous 
counseling and helping services. We also asked the staff questions about 
why they thought their center attracted a particular clientele and whether 
they believed they had the potential to work with other kinds of clients. 

Range of services provided . One of the more Interesting topics was 
the services offered by each center. Our aim was to Isarn not only about 
what services were common to the majority of programs but also about any 
unique or relatively rare services offered by a particular center. Another 
important goal was to determine what kinds of human Interventions were used 
such as individual and group counseling, self-exploration workshops, career 
seminars, as well as other approaches such as computerized information 
systems and self-instructional program materials. We believed that there 
would be a close interaction between the services available and the type 
of clients who sought services, and that one would profoundly influence 
the other. 

Methods of evaluation . A pressing concern was to determine how pro- 
grams validated the effectiveness of their services. Our interest was on 
both process evaluation, with a focus on the effectiveness of different 
procedures, and terminal evaluation, with a focus on changes in clients' 
behaviors as a result of their experiences In the program. It became 
clear almost immediately that center staff were likely to be very enthus- 
iastic and optimistic about their program. Our real problem here, then, 
was learning to what extent they were able to substantiate what they were 
doing with the kind of hard data that would stand the test of assessment 
by independent and objective reviewers. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULT COUNSELING CENTERS 



Every home, business, counsel ing office differs from every other as 
a result of forces from without and within. Each has ways of accomplish- 
ing elemental tasks, each expresses values and orders priorities, each 
possesses a look and an atmosphere that make it unique. So it is with 
the adult counseling center. The operation of such an enterprise is 
affected profoundly not only by the myriad variables impinging from out- 
side but also by the orientation of the director and staff and the nature 
of the clientele. In spite of these very special qualities, however, a 
basic similarity pervades the functioning of adult programs. The mission 
of all centers is to provide assistance to adults, albeit centers may offer 
that help under vastly differing external and internal influences. What- 
ever the situation, the desired outcome is the same: to help adults resolve 
problems, learn to cope successfully, realize a more rewarding life style. 

In this section we describe characteristics common to adult counseling 
centers, the aim being to draw from our visitations those practices that 
appeared to be basic to all. That program implementors utilize very sim^ 
ilar kinds of approaches regardless of staff, setting, or funding, and , 
that they believe their programs to be effective, lends a,.k1nd of vallda- 
tion to what they do and offers guidelines for those who have already cs tab-' 
lished or would establish an adult counseling program. In describing these 
commonalities, we also ^speak to differences— and we did find differences! 
Knowing that others have been able to imp! ement ; successful programs under 
critical constraints of funding and facilities may offer encouragement to 
would-be program developers who view such obstacles as insurmountable. 

Start-Up and Funding 

Events that led to the start of services for hel ping adul ts stemmed 
from a variety of forces. Probably two of the most potent were the sheer ' 
increase in adult numbers over the past decade-=the graying of our popula= 
tion--and the dramatic rise in unemployment. Other influences, however, 
acted to push the development of adult counseling programs.. The Displaced 



HomeiMker movement, for example, and the legislation it achieved, were 

responsible for the formation of the literally hundreds of programs that 
• now operate in every state of the U.S. Clear recognition that career- 
changers were more the norm than the rarity in society caused numbers of 
private practitioners to establish career advisement programs and the 
market to be flooded with vocational self-help resources. Community colleges 
and universities were practically forced to expand career advisement and 
placement centers, and county and community organizations began to recognize 
that it was to their advantage--indeed , it was their duty--to develop viable 
responses to the needs of adult community members. What had been a vague 
and unspoken discontent became a demand that was felt everywhere--from 
students in a university independent study class experiencing a pressing 
need for extensive career counseling (Kansas) to older women suddenly alone 
who decided to band together and do something about their situation (Cali- 
fornia). 

Of the centers in our study, most had cneir start in the past five 
years; only one was begun before 1970. All were originiated by women, all 
were directed by women, and few had other than women on the staff. 

Development of these adult counseling programs obtained funding for 
them from a variety of sources: from the federal government, e.g., CETA, 
Title I, Title IV; from states, e.g., Departments of Vocational Education, 
Departments of Human Resources, Displaced Homemaker legislation, demonstra- 
tion grants; from communities, e.g., AAUW, Bureaus for Women, foundations; 
from educational institutions, e.g., adult education programs. Departments 
of Adult and Occupational Education. Private organizations and individual 
donors sometimes contributed as well. Often, the funding came from a com- 
bination of the sources listed above, plus an ingenious array of other 
agencies or people that program developers were able to make sympathetic 
to their cause. - 

Public Relation s and Referrals 

Every program had some kind of publication describing its services , 
ranging from typed, non-illustrated or hand-1llustrated, xeroxed leaflets, 
to typeset, professionally printed, multi-fold brochures and sophisticated ■ 
quarterly or m^onthly newsletters. Listings were maintained in the yellow. _ ' ' 



pages of the telephone book and in .local newspapers; some programs developed 
press releases for everything they did and prepared ongoing columns (for the 
Sunday Supplement, for example) advertising upcoming events. F1fteen=minute 

• or half-hour radio spots were common ("Women on the Horizon"), featuring 
speakers on such topics as child abuse, math anxiety, and preretirement 
planning. The larger programs were successful in obtaining free time for ' 
televised public service announcements regarding their activities.. 

Developing a Speaker's Bureau, while not an outreach activity of more 
than a few centers, added a personal touch to the public relations effort 
that was found to be a persuasive technique for obtaining funds and/or 
clients. Many programs had Advisory Boards, Councils, Committees, or Com- 
missions consisting, at least partly, of persons influential in business, 
community, and educational circles. 

Beyond these fairly routine avenues of gaining visibility, program 

developers worked hard to develop liaisons with community agencies, private 

practitioners, and school personnel in order to obtain referrals. Most. 

not all, felt that what their program had to offer was different from the. 

kind of help"prov1ded for adults In any other setting. . 

Location, Hours of Operation, Fees 

Settings resembled one another only vaguely. The adul t, counsel Ing pro- 
grams we visited were most often housed In offices either ddyown or remote; 
but we also found them In spanking new shopping centers, decrepit old houses, 
^ corners of community libraries, area technical schools, dlfunct i^ndOstrial 
warehouses, adult education centers, quonset huts,, unl1/ers1ty campuses-=and one 
in an elegant but decaying mansion, another in a TVjtati4. Some were up 
three flights, some j'h the basement. Some, operated Jljt' of one or two rooms- 
some from three fl&ors of offices, group rooms, anielaborale 'ksource col-' 
lections. Many had moved from place to place depending on positive factors 
of growth jn clientele and finances, or negative factors of loss of support 
In furi^lhg, site, or staff Many shared a building with other groups or 
organizations. Only a few directors were entirely satisfied with their 
^,lo<;^.tion and facniyes. 

About hal^^of^the programs were open five days a week from five to nine' 
mrs ^ My,:}^^th some extending one or two days Into the evening hours. The 



others offered services on a more Urm'ted basis. Even the programs that 
operated on a three-day schedule, however, tried to be available at least 
one evening during the week. 

Services were free for the most part, although some centers charged 
program participants on a sliding scale ($0-S25) depending upon ability to 
pay. As one brochure states in regard to what 1s required of a prospective 
client, "Your time, your commitment, no money" ("New Phase" program, Rockvlll 
Maryland). CETA clients in any program, of course, paid nothing. Only 
one center charged a fairly large fee for an extensive, in-depth, indi- 
vidualized, and long-term relationship between client and program; but 
that was offset by a number of short-term free services Including group 
workshops and use of the career resource center. 

Staff and Training 

The number and extent of training of the staff differed as widely as 
the settings in which they worked. Personnel ranged from onii director 
working alone to several paid professionals plus volunteers, to a fully 
paid staff of 17— including counselors, a full-time attorney, a psychiatric 
nurse, and a clinical psychologist. 

Directors camfe from a variety of educational and vocatlona-l backgrounds, 
but most had academic degrees of one kind or another. A 1 imited number 
possessed counseling backgrounds, several had been teachers (home economics, 
history, physical education), and most (Interesting, we thought) were them- 
selves displaced homemakers— they were divorced or widowed and lately In- 
dependent of others' suppprt. Paid staff (Including a very small percentage 
of men) were highly qualified for the most part from an educational perspec- 
tive, even if their degrees were In a d1ffe.rent field,, but most had developed 
the competencies needed in their present work on the Job. Volunteers brought 
a real richness to the centers because of who they were: grandmothers, lone- 
some widows, "empty nesters," mothers, bachelor women, feminists of all ages, 
former clients; Black, white, Spanish; old, young, middle-aged; highly ed- 
ucated (some had Masters' or Ph.D. degrees), working on a GED; financiany 
secure, affluent. 



. Volunteers, who worked several hours a week, vvere utnized in most 
programs in a variety of ways: as Intake workers, Veceptionists, peer 
counselors 1n one-to-one and group activities, and record keepers, to name 
a few. Few staff other than the director (even in large programs) devoted 
full time to the operation of the centers, and some directors also worked 
only part-time. 

CI lentele 

The overriding generalization to be drawn regarding the kind of people 
who seek the services offered through adult counseling centers is that, 
practically without exception, they are .women. Typical responses to our 
question regarding sex of clientele were the following: "751 women," 
"99% women, I! "all women," "some men," "two men in two years." £ program 
(and we asked each director that question as well) excluded men, even if 
the word "woman" or "women" was in its title. In fact, one center had 
changed its name so as to be less intimidating to prospective male clients. 
Several program directors, acknowledging that the legislation regarding 
displaced homemakers specifically uses the terms "woman," "her," and "she," 
recognized that In today's society males can also be classified as dis- , 
placed homemakers. It must be said, however, that for whatever reasons 
and regardless of their needs, males are not drawn to adult counseMng 
centers. . . 

Most clients were disadvantaged 1n some way--poor, unemployfed, uned- 
ucated, physically handicapped, without marketable sknis— although the,, 
percentage of such clients cnanged dramatically with the center's location.' 
Also coming through the doors were would-be career changers with good ed- 
ucations and steady but uninteresting Jobs; financially comfortable but 
purposeless women whose children had left and who "want to do something"; 
lonely widows; women who had been out of the work world for a number of 
years and wished to update and upgrade their knowledge and skills. 

Again depending on location, ethnicity of clients changed. Counseling 
centers in one location catered mostly to Black people; in another site' 
clients; reflected a balance of Black, Spanish, and white; 1n still another 
area,t|ie clientele were mostly white. The make-up of the community and the 
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place where the center was housed were influential in determining who would 
avail themselves of the program. 

Ages of clients ranged from the 20's to the 60's, the average client 
being 45»55 years old. Legislative regulations had some effect on this 
statistic: If the project was officially supported by displaced liomemaker 
funds, then the program could not accept anyone under 35, Directors got 
around this by obtaining other fundltig from any source possible and using 
1t to provide services for younger clients. One director exclaimed pas- 
sionately, "Do you think I'm going to turn away somebody Just because 
she's only 33!" 

CETA regulations also affected the nature of the clientele coming to 
the centers. CETA»funded projects require that clients be CETA-qual If led. 
Many a saddened director had to turn away Individuals because they did ^ not 
fall under CETA" guide! ines. 

Services ^ 

Here basic commonality prevailed, albeit on a wide continuum of level 
and degree. All programs included an information and referral component; 
almost all provided individual and/or group counseling, seminars, and work- 
shops ;. most had resource collections; some offered testing; a few had health 
and/or legal clinics, arranged social activities, and helped in job place- 
ment. Considering each center's services in depth, we tried to° ascertain 
.the particulars of just exactly what was available and how it was delivered. 
The following discussion, s/nthesizes our findings in this regard; we hope 
it will be helpful in answering many of the detailed questions of concerned 
personi about the real heart of adult counseling programs. 

Resource conections . Practically all .counsel ing centers had a body 
of fairly current to current resource materials for client or staff use. 
These ranged from a shelf full of typed information sheets, occupational 
briefs and brochures, and a few books, to a vast library of pamphlets, 
paperbacks, hardbound volumes, tests, career files, microfiche, and com- 
puterized occupational information and programmed, self-help units. Avail- 
able in most resource collections was information on education and training 
opportunities in the area, as well as a list of allother area agencies that 
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couIq offer othBr kinds of assistance. Some maintained a list scholar- 
ships for adults; a few centers provided job banks, kept up-to-^ate through 
continuous monitoring of want-ads and liaisons with Individual Imployers 
and employnfient offices. Also included in some resource libraries was Infor- 
mation on volunteer opportunities. Clients were free to browse through the 
materials^ even in fee-charging programs, and help was alv^ays available If 
needed. 

Information and referraK The raison d'etre of adult counseling centers 
is to help adults; Information is a basic ingredient of that assistance. All 
centers saw the dissemination of information as key in their programs, and 
if they couldn't provide Its they knew who could. One program existed only 
to maki referrals^ acting as a coordinating link with businesses, lawyers, 
agencies, and educational Institutions in the area. The directors and staff 
we spoke with were wen-informed, not only about other sources of help but 
also about legal rights, job requirements, and ways to obtain food stamps 
or supplemental financial support. Relationships with other agencies were, 
1n most settings, amicable and copperatlve; only a few programs were exper- 
iencing problems of competition and turf. 

Job placement . This function was performed in less than half of the 
programs on our list. When It was, directors were eloquentMn speaking to 
the rate of success. The majority of programs, however, put their main 
emphases on self-exploration, the resolution of immediate problems, and 
helping clients, "get themselves together,'' They guided participants 
through the steps of determlnl ig interests, making decisions, setting 
goals, and acquiring employablllty skills, to the point where they were / 
ready to launch themselves into the work world. From this stage onward, 
they then provided support and encouragement but left to the individual the 
task of locating employment, 

Individyal counsel ing . Personal attention, al though sometimes brief, 
was given to every one of the thousands of people who came to these centers. 
It started with the intake interview, during which the client and the In- 
take person discussed the appl icatlon form completed' either b^ the client 
alone or by the staff member with the client's help. While ostensibly an 
interview, this initial meeting often became a true counseling session. 
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Centers, with adequate staff continued counseling activities throughout the 
tirne the client participated in the program; most, however, were ITmited 1 
the amount of personal counseling they could provide. Counselors wsr. not 
always called counselors* instead, terms like "learning consultant" were 
often used to avoid the possible stigma attached to the idea that a person 
"needs a counselor." Some programs shied away from more than minimal in- 
dividual counseling, convinced that the real strength of their services 
lay in peer support, - 

Group counsel inq . The most commonly utilized technique in- adult 
counseling programs was the group approach, evidencad in group counseling, 
workshops, seminars, rap sessions, and Infonnation-giving meetings. In 
fact, two directors advised us that they did no individual counsel ing-- 
which turned out to be not quite true because of the initial, sometimes 
extensive contact with each new client. Group members in the counseling 
sessions provided tremendous support for one another as each wrestled with 
his/her own particular set of problems. Fear, anxiety, and loneliness 
seemed to be more easily conquered in the company of others who were ex= 
periencing the same emotions. Clients were reassured to learn that they 
were not alone and that their situation was not unique to themselves. 
.Suggestions for resolving problems, coming from a variety of new and 
, different perspectives, trusted because they were offered by peers, opened 
the eyes of many group members to alternative ways of coping with difficul- 
ties. Dissatisfied employed persons, were able to share their feelings of 
boredom and stagnation with others in similar situations, and then attempt 
cooperatively to find ways of making llfe'and work more rewarding. Friend- 
ships formed withinf the. groups often continued on the outside, and many 
persons who had built their lives from a "coupled" perspective .were able 
to make the trans^ition to constructive singlehood more easily because of 
the caring and support of people just like themselves. 

Groups were small- membership ranged from eight to no more than fif- 
,teen so as to allow all participants the chance to "have the spotlight" and 
to interact very informally. One director told us that she'' had great dif- 
ficulty getting a group together because of the logistics of time and 
competing obligations of potential group members, but this' was not typical 



of the centers in our study. Another stated th'at^ in groups lasting more 
than a week, she kept losing people to jobs-a fact about which she was 
not unhappy! 

Because the skills of the group facilitator are so critical to group 
functioning, we were very interested in the training of the group leaders. 
Experience in group work was not characteristic of most leaders; they con- 
fessed to us that they had learned by watching some other staff member or 
by their own trial and error experiences. 

Workshops and seminars. Ingenuity in the range of workshop topics 
was matched only by ingenuity in titles. Some examples: 'press for Success 
"Alone in a Couple's World," "Senior Scholar." "Lunch and Learn," "Creative 
Life Work Planning," "Heads-up Make-up," "Careers for Peers" (for students). 
■^When the Empty Nest Fills Back Up." Workshops were designed mainly for 
program clients, but some of the larger centers also offered one-time 
workshops for such varied populations as youth, public service employees, 
educators, community action agencies, women aspiring to become executives, 
and individuals wanting to start tbeir own businesses. Collaboration 
between educational institutions and the adult center often resulted in 
center staff conducting courses In the, formal education program. 

As far as workshop topics were , concerned, the largest group had to 
, do with information about the local Job market, legal rights, sources of ■ 
financial aid, and employablllty skills such as Job-seeking, resume writing, 
Interviewing techniques, and personal skill-assessment. A whole other group 
'Of workshop topics centered around the theme of life management skills- 
assertlveness training; assessing Interests, strengths, needs; managing 
time and money; setting goals and making decisions; 1 Istening effectlvSly, 
building self-confidence; coping with divorce; coping with grief. In only 
one center did we find a program specifically targeted to prescription drug 
users- (abusers). It had been developed after a needs assessment of enter- 
ing clients revealed that over a third of them used drugs regularly. 
Clients in this phase of the program attended workshops for eight weeks 
•that Included drug education, support, and skill training, 

■ "Various" Is an apt descriptor for the length of each center's 
workshop schedule. Workshop programs were conducted for any numbers of 
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Hours, days, weeks, or even months in a few instances- on days, evenings, 
and in rare cases on weekends. Extending a workshop more than about ten' 
working days wa. uncommon to most centers, although several conducted 
evening programs twice a week for four weeks. Some directors advised us 
that two weeks seemed to represent the limit of client "staying power." 

Outside speakers brought in from the community lent variety and 
substance to meetings with a highly specialized focus such as legal and 
health clinics or prcgrams dealing with targeted occupational areas. 
More affluent centers used videotape in various kinds of instructional 
efforts. Group size ranged from ten to.fifteen members in longer-te. 
workshops to as many as a hundred or more in informational, one--tims 
sessions. 

• Brush-up training sessions were offered by a few centers to help 
interested clients refresh their clerical skills. However, many programs 
placed more emphasis on occupational information, skill-training, and 
employment opportunities in nontraditlonal than in the more traditional 
an-eas. A desire to help women enter employment fields from which they 
felt excluded but in which the pay was higher, and to break down cul= 
turally-imposed barriers to employment for women, was clearly evidenced 
throughout the centers. 

Many programs are by nature and by title Educational Opportunity Cen= 
ters, devoting all of their efforts to helping clients fill gaps in their 
educational backgrounds-from completing the GED to finding just the right 
technical or transfer program in the local community college. A tutorial, 
one-to-one approach was commonly utilized when the goal was educational 
sufficiency, although workshops and seminars were also useful for Imple- 
menting some parts of the program. Linkage with local colleges and train- 
ing centers was tight and effective in the EOC's. 

Directors were almost always willing to share materials about their 
workshop schedules and content to allow us to observe groups in action, and 
we came away from many visitations with good feelings about what the par- ' 
ticipants (all women, in every case) were learning and doing. 
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lestina. Standardized tests were used infrequently. Many clients, 
directors told us, had a built-in anxiety about test-taking; some couldn't' 
read well;' to many, tests revived fee.lings of failure, ingrained from 
years of lack of success in school. More literate clients were often re- 
ferred to counseling centers in local colleges for aptitude, achievement, 
and/or vocational interest tests. Assessment instruments most comtnomy 
used were developed in-house from materials obtained "here and there" 
■ (we were told. with a smile), and from these materials needs were deter- 
mined and programs designed. 

Eval uation 

Everyone had some kind of statistical data regarding cl ients-^numbers 
entering the program; numbers placed in jobs; attrition rates; sex, age,, 
ethnic origin of clients; numbers finishing the program. Having clients 
complete subjective evaluations of their experiences at the conclusion of 
an interview or a workshop or at the time they concluded the program was 
a practice of nearly all centers. Myriad- copies of these assessment devices 
given to us by program staff revealed strong similarities In the kinds 
of questions asked. Most required essay-type answers; few utilized a 
semantic differential approach. Practically all were developed by the 
program staff or "scrounged from somewhere," as one director told us. 

Centers existing through graTits or supported by federal or state 
funding of other kinds kept the most, extensive records, probably because 
of funding regulations. Fortunate Indeed were two centers which, through 
a cooperative agreement with a university In the area, were able to deliver 
raw data to 'the institution for computer analysis. 

Follow-up was practically non-ixistent. Shortages of staff,' time, 
and money were the reasons most frequently given for failure to perform 
this. evaluative function. We were also advised that attempts to assess 
clients' progress after they compl eted- the program were often thwarted 
by inability to locate them. 



We found little evidence of sophisticated attempts to collect data 
regarding changes in attitudes or understanding of self; gains in knowledge, 
skills, insights; enhanced self-concept. Many participants indicated growth 
and change in several of these areas, but these were communicated.-. either 
verbally or through written, subjective summaries of their experiences. 
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UNIQUENESSES, ACHIEVEMENTS, DESIRES 

As we concluded our interviews, we asked each of our respondents thre 
questions concerning (1) what they regarded as unique in their program, 
(2) what features or activities ,they believed were most responsible for 
their success, and (3) how they would change their program If dreams could 
come true. Our aim was to learn If there were some outstanding components 
of these programs which contributed strongly to effective functioning, and 
what program directors, after all of their experience, thought would be 
nost helpful in improving their services. The answers were extremely in- 
teresting. 

In the pages following we have attempted to condense replies to these 
questions into succinct lists which we hope will fuel the creative fires 
in the minds of other adult counseling program planners and help them in 
modifying or revitalizing their own efforts. • 

First Question : "Haw is your program different from others that you know 
about?" "What do you do that is unique?" , 

No| too many directors felt that their program possessed an innovative 
or particularly "different" component; responses were sometimes slow In 
coming. We were ver^ ■Impressed, however, with the creative approaches some 
of our Interviewees shared with us. These are listed below: 

• Research component. Linkage with a university that allows data to be 
analyzed from any aspect by computer and keeps the program on target in re- 
sponding to needs, monitoring ongoing program activities, and evaluating 
outcomes . ' , , 

• "Client friend." A person available 24 hours a day to provide assist- 
ance to any caller or visitor, plus a buddy system whereby each client Is 
assigned another client or staff member -to provide needed support at any 

time. ' ■ /' , ' 

,^ 

' Social activities. Sponsorship of a large number of social events for 
clients that promote new friendships and satisfy the need for conviviality 
and pleasure in many otherwise bleak lives. 
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* Personal relationships. Placed first benausejt was by far the most 
frequent reply. The caring, supporcive, reciprocal, and trusting relation^ 
Ship developed between clients and staff counted for much In Qstirtiations of 
program success. 

Jjrvlce. No waiting, no delays., help for pressing concerns 



• Immedlat 



right now. 

• Open door . Any problem welcome, the one place people can come regard- 
less of need and find comfort and help. 

• Service to women. The long-neglected species finally recognized for 
their talents, abilities, and potential contn but1ons--and helped to real- 
ize them. 

• Emphas is on'the positive . No judgmental tactics, no blame, no crlt- 
,ic1sm, taking each client where she (most often) Is in her life space and 
building from there. ' 

• Promoting awareness of rights. Helping the defeated become knowledge- 
able of legal rights and privileges, opening doors to help of all kinds. 

• Workshops. Targeted, relevant programs designed to' help clients 
resolve real problems. 

. Resource centers . A' wide range of practical, useful, meaningful aids 

to help clients achieve more satisfying work roles and life styles. 

• Independence . Lack of constraints imposed by various funding organ- 
izations, freedom to operate the program in the best Interests of clients^ 

. recognition that heavily regulated programs are restricted In many ways 
in what, they do and who they do .it for. 

• Knowledge of the area. Belief that intimate knowledge of clientele, 
available services, local educational and training programs, and types of 
employment opportunities Is a strong factor in keeping programs tuned to 
reality. 

' Form er clients as models . Using graduates of the program as speakers, 
resource persons, and peer counselors; showing by doing; encouraging the 
belief that "If she made it, then maybe I can, too!"; through these role 
models, helping clients realize and internalize the fact that others with 
very similar problems have .been able to overcop them and move on to . , an 
even better 1 ife. ■ 
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i- you ^ould have' yoia' dc^vsst wish oom^ -pus, what would you uant?" 
"Imags .-br us Sha nays you uSuld like to ^hatuje what you ai's ^ doing. " 

This was our final question, and we departed after the' "blue-skying" 
phase' of data collection. We knew before we started that a lot of directors 
would say "More money!" (and we were right), but our aim was to get beyond 
that barrier to discover what they would do with more money. These were 
the answers • 

• 8e open full time, five-and=one-hal f days, at least four evenings. 

• Pay staff, " 

• Increase staff. . ' 

• Obta1n;a more vis1b;le facility—downtown, or in a heavily-frequented, 
easily accessible location. 

• Have a multi-center operation—a central, coordinating office with 
links to all helping service agencies, community groups ^ educational in- 
stitutions, training, centers . 

' Establish satellite programs vin community centers easily accessible 
to all types of clients, 

• Serve both sexas, " " ■ ' 

• Establish a sliding-scale fee based on client ability to pay to assist 
in financing the program; ' 

• Forget CETA and its restrictive guidelines that cause too much paper- 
work and limit the numbers of clients who can qualify for services. 

• Remove the stigma of nontraditional work for women. 

• Eliminate interference from unions when clients wish to obtain on-the- 
job experience or enter apprentice trainijig programs. 

• Conduct an exhaustive survey of all educational, training, and coun- 
seling programs in the area to coordinate services and abolish or at least 
reduce oyerlap in program emphases and efforts. 

• Provide free transportation' to bring clients to the centers. 

• Get more employers to allow clients to obtain work experience in 
their agencies or businesses. , ■• ' 
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■ Establish support groups by geographic region to continue the encourage- 
ment needed by clients as they attenipt to put new behaviors and skills into 
practice. 

• Have an unmonitored "slush fund" that would allow centers to provide 
immediate financial help in urgent cases or buy unbudgeted but needed sup- 
plies and resources. 

Did we leave our interviewees starry-eyed or frustrated as they enum= 
erated their 'druthers? We weren't sure, but many of them, in response to 
our expressions of appreciation for their willingness to share time, infor- 
mation, and materials, thanked us for the opportunity to speak about their 
own achievements and concerns, and to spend a few quiet hours thoughtfully 
assessing their programs. It was clear to us that the people responsible 
for planning, starting, and implementing adult centers are highly committed 
to the task. They are caring, concerned, and proud of what they are doing, 
and are trying to utilize the resources at their disposal in the most ef- 
ficient and effective way possible. 
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ISSUES AND QUESTrONS 
Our glimpses of the adult counseling center landscape fluctuated 
between some features set out 1n stark relief and others beclouded by 
uncertainty. Almost every question we asked raised a host of others 
in our minds. Our original goal had been to identify existing methods 
of designing, staffing, mahaglng, and evaluating adult programs. Along the 
way, however, we realized that major philosophical issues exerted tre- 
mendous influence on these variables. Listed below are the issues which 
piaued our curiosity and challenged our thinking. We provide no general- 
ized answers, but we believe that adult program developers can ignore 
them at their peril. We present them to assist readers to explicate 
their own views and values and develop an informed and examined operating 
philosophy that will provide the holistic perspective necessary for creative 
center management* 

Staff Training 

The effectiveness of counseling programs has traditionally been 
judged from a number of perspectives, one of which is the qualifications 
and skills of the staff. If we apply this measurement to the adult coun- 
seling programs In our study, we must conclude that many fall short* Pro- 
grams are planned, managed, and implemented in many settings by staff un- 
trained 1n counseling theory and procedures; and those who are bona fide 
counseling professionals often have had minimal training or experience in 
group work— which is the most cofmonly utilized mode of delivering services. 
Some directors told us frankly that they were unable to obtain professional 
staff because of limited funding and felt fortunate to have staff personnel 
with any kind of educational degree. Expediency rather than conscious 
choice led to a form of differential staffing that in many ways ^'worked," 

The pattern of staffing in our judgment was profoundly Influenced by 
the preparation of the director herself. Directors who lacked professional 
counseling qualifications or experience--and they were in the majority— 
gave relatively little credence to acquiring staff members from professional 



backgrounds. Was this through conscious design, or was it a response to the 
threat inherent in having more professionally qualified subordinates? Maybe 
both explanations vvere true to some extent. 

The adult counseling centers In our study functioned as counseling in- 
frastructures. Operating outside traditional constraints of accreditation 
and program review, they exercised more freedom along the lines determined 
by the director. Whether the staffing decisions were made by whim or by 
substance would have to be detennlned by viewing each individual situation, 
and the question is difficult or impossible to answer fully with the eval- 
uative data currently present in each center. 

Follow-through and Evaluation 

Asking the staff members of any program about Its effectiveness 
typically elicited broad smiles and dancing eyes. Almost without excep- 
tion, program staff were excited about their efforts, pleased that thRy 
could be of help to so many people, and convinced that what they were 
doing was of real worth. This sense of success was founded on general 
feedback from program partic1pants--cl1ents liked the experiences and 
communicated their appreciation In a variety of ways. Slighted on funds, 
operating in minimal quarters^ and sometimes Ignored by formal community 
service structures, the staTf In many programs gained their greatest sense 
of reward from lending assistance to needy and responsive people. One 
could not help but be impressed by their strong belief In what they were 
doing. 

If one reviews the programs less from the heart and more from the 
head, however, the proof of their worth is not nearly so apparent. Be- 
neath the veneer of enthusiasm and cormiitment, we often found that the 
qua! ificationt of the staff and the validity of the instruments used 
departed from professionally accepted standards for counseling centers. 
To an even greater degree, center staff were unable to provide supporting 
data of a kind that would bring accepting nods from "show me-'-type decision 
makers and budget allocators. The evaluation menu of choice was counting 
heads. How many were seen? How many entered this or that part of the 
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program? How many completed the program? How many job contacts were 
made? And for some centers, how many client contacts resulted in initial 
employment placements? 

If visitors keep their own- enthusiasm in check, they may find them- 
selves reflecting on whether these centers do more than help individuals 
gain a new outlook toward themselves and toward the opportunities avail- 
able to them. The number one objective in most cases was to raise the 
self-esteem of clients. Psychologically bd^ttered, > abused, and defeated 
people are the rule rather than the exception in those who walk through 
the doors. But raising self-esteem without building the accompanying 
skills and knowledge necessary to participate effectively in the occupa- 
tional world may be more hurtful than helpful. Like a patent medicine 
supported by ebullient testimonials, a person can be launched on the tra- 
jectory of a new life only to be buffeted, even defeated, by the demands 
for needed Job skills and knowledge. 

In not a single program did we observe the use of criterion-refer- 
enced measures that would provide convincing evidence of participant 
change or gain in actual attitudes, skills, or knowledge. In only two 
instances did staff make a systematic effort to follow up program grad- 
uates to detentiine their staying power In job placements or the long- 
term results of their participation in the program. .Given our previous 
comments about the nontraditlonal nature of the staffing, this lack of 
convincing evaluative data is all the more disturbing. The clients of 
these centers exhibit such need and manifest such humble, almost child- 
like, appreciation for the help they receive that a voice within demands 
that we offer more than placebos. If no one else is asking the questions, 
then we must ask them oursel ves-Must we not have something more than our' 
own personal convictions that what we are doing is lasting -^nd truly vital 
in helping others build a viable body of life skills? 

Male Participation 

A male 1 iberationist would have a field day observing the management 
and functioning of adult counseling centers. Where were the downtrodden 
males? Why, In practically all of the programs, were the participants 
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overwhelmingly female? Why were the staff almost exclusively female? Why, 
at least in our sample, were the directors al 1 female? The well-nigh, univer- 
sal response to such questions was, "It is not that we discriminate, it is 
the women who choose to participate." None of our interviewees had definite 
answers as to why males were so scarce in their programs, although some 
attempted to offer possible explanations: ". . .perhaps an inability to 
admit weaknesses or shortcomings?" ". . .similar services available on the 
job or through other sources?" . .a general disdain for counseling?" 

Such suggestions did not seem to provide the whole answer, however, 
as at least one center indicated that it was successful in forming mixed 
groups. But judgment as to the effectiveness of these groups was negative. 
"It brought out the worst in our female clients," one director said, 
"—giggling,, seductive, dating bfihavior rather than attention to the sub- 
stance of the sessions. So we quit involving males." 

Is such de faato segregation illegal in programs 'funded through leg- 
islation that is clearly nonsexist in intent? It was a discomfiting 
question. Our respondents seemed comfortable with the answer that males 
did not seek their services, probably didn't even need them. Through all 
of our discussions, there was a lingering question— had a real effort been 
made to reach the troubled mala? Could we really say that males did not 
need the help such' centers could provide? Could it not be that the orien- 
tatiun of the staff or the programs was such that males were implicitly if 
not explicitly discouraged from participating? 

One source of insight to this dilemma was the absence of male staffing 
in all programs. No program in our study had a. male director; a very few 
had male staff, members . What may be operating is a counseling self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy: You get what you look for. 

We were curious, even stimulated, by the unexplored potentiality of 

what mixed groups might do to help both sexes develop life skills In our 

I 

own experience we have found that the most powerful learning experiences 
occur 1n groups comprised of a balanced mixture of males and females. As 
in many areas of our Investigations, we felt that we had learned why 
things existed as they did, but we were not comfortable with the answers. 
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Linkage, Networking, and Overlap of Service s 

When resources are severely limited, the logical approach is to max- 
imize coordination and mutual planning so that unnecessary overlap is 
avoided and sharing is maximized. Not so, we found, in the management of 
adult counseling centers. At least in part, the typical center operated 
under the auspices of an existing community agency, e.g., YMCA, AAUW, 
Bureau for Women, and within the framework of the relationships and net- 
works of the sponsoring agencies. We were struck by the unawareness in 
centers contiguous to one another regarding other available services and 
resources. And while awareness was minimal, sharing of resources— either 
Ideas or people-occurred even less frequently. Turfdom raised its ugly 
head: Being independent for some centers seemed more important than 
cooperating and linking with others. This behavior was perpetuated 
through the reinforcement provided by ample clienteles. When a center 
rarely lacked for clients, why reach out to coordinate? What was seldom 
discussed or even considered was how a particular program could have 
been improved had there been a desire or wil 1 ingness 'to share ideas and 
resources. It did not seem to us that any center had such a monopoly on 
good programs or practices that it could not have benefited from regular 
consultation and sharing. 

In larger cities particularly, there was clear eviu- „d of overlapping 
services. The duplication of facilities and services is desirable when 
it serves special needs; when it serves only to dilute the depth of the 
services, then it can be harmful, Unawareness of other programs suggested 
to us that this was not planned duplication but overlap by ignorance. 
Where do existing services such as public employment centers and other 
community programs fit Into the overall mosaic of adult counseling services? 
We are not sure. When centers were knowledgeable about other services with- 
in a given cormunity, there was little evidence of regular, systematic, and 
effective cooperation among them. 
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Funding and Fee s 

Do people appreciate what they get for nothing? Such a query brought ' 
sm es and wrinkled brows-a perplexing question. Many centers were reluc- 
tant to ask people without enough money to know where their next meal was 
coming from to pay for services which could make the difference in whether 
there would be a next meal. Yet program directors wondered, with us, whether 
attrition rates or non-successes could be reduced if participants were re- 
quired to cominit themselves to paying for part of the services, however 
negligible that amount might be. 

Centers that chose to require payment usually tempered their policy with 
liberal financial support, e.g., scholarships, payment based on need, rather 
than using a rigid payment schedule. Other centers were uncomfortable with 
any payment, believing that it was another strike against people who had 
already struck out too many times. In still others, of course, the funding 
base prohibited charging any fees. 

As important as this question of fees and funding is, there was a 
remarkable lack of useful information on the topic. Answers to the ques- 
tions, "What happens when you. . .increase the fees?, . .eliminate the 
fees?. . .split the fee between center and client?. . .charge full fees?" 
were unknown; none of the centers had any actual data that would lead 
toward more informed judgments about changes in the fee structure. Opin- 
ions abounded, but experimentation was really nonexistent. 

Whatever the funding base, it influenced greatly the range and depth 
of the services provided. T.he tyranny of the funding authority was often 
the biggest constraint. When clients had to have money to make it through 
the day, when either the young or the old desired help, when a nonresident 
needed a start, when a special form of education or training was the answer- 
there was often a legal reason why it couldn't be done. To insure that 
particular funds will be used in the way that the law intends, leoislators 
often attach tight strings to spending. As a result, the program is not 
as helpful as it might be if more flexibility and professional judgment- 
were allowed in how funds are used. Each client is a unique person with . 
esoteric experiences and needs. .and the program plan for "average" clients 
falls short of meeting the real needs of many clients. 
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Consistericv and Thjj'oretlca] Base 

There is a hunger for knowledge on how to provide counsel ing services 
for adults. We met repeated requests-"Do you know of any resources or 
activities that could be used for this or that need?" Questions by us 
regarding theoretical orientation or approach to adult development were 
responded to with helpless shrugs or reference to what staff themselves 
had learned in a three^day training seminar. If a staff member had not 
been able to attend one of the then-current seminars, then the pattern was 
to observe and learn from someone who had, or to experience tn'al and 
error with theclients themselves. Pragmatism was king; staff eagerly 
grasped new ideas or practices and infused them into their existing pro^ 
grams without much thought or planning. 

Critics of counseling would be bemused at the thought of counseling 
being too practical. It is, of course, of utmost importance that the most 
urgent needs of clients be met. But lack of understanding of adult develop 
ment and theories of intervention leads to faddish responses that ebb and 
flow, like the tides, without seeming purpose or outcome. The theoretical 
framework provides a base for making informed choices and decisions. It 
enables directors and staff to say with conviction, "However popular this 
or that program may be, we really don't need or want it." How much 
theory and knowledge of adult development should the directors and ' 
staff possess? We begged the question a bit by our belief that most 
presently Mve very little, and certainly less than professional counsel^ 
ors believe they should have. 

Preparation of Personnel 

How much of a general ist can perform the specialized functions of an 
adult counselor?--a quest.on to which we repeatedly sought 'answers. Can 
a, person with a liberal arts degree and a varied work history perform the 
tasks demanded of an adult counseling center staff member? Can the enthus= 
lasm and interest of the volunteer or para professional substitute for lack 
of formal training and experience in. counsel ing adults? A resounding "Yes!" 
■wo,uld be the answer that current practice would shout. We wondered if this 
answer was based more on exigency than on wisdom. Soft money, time=limited 
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contracts, and modest pay scales were more powerful determinants of who the 
staff would be than many directors would idmit to. As one staff, member said 
to us, "You take the folks you can find." 

The flip side of this question regarding the need for adequate training 
IS, "Do persons formal ly prepared as counselors onerate better than persons' 
without formal professional training?" Clearly, nomination by directors 
of who were the most effective staff counselors was not directly related 
to their professional education and experience. The issue thus becomes 
one of whether formal training is desirable or whether one can learn needed 
skills on the job. In our experience there are few, 1f any, counselor ed- 
ucation programs that prepare counselors to assume the tasks and responsi- 
. bilitles required In adult counseling programs. In the few cases where 
student graduate counseling interns were involved, they told us that work- 
ing In the center had taught them many new skills,. and that the experiences 
gained were one of the most valuable, if not the most valuable, part of 
their formal training. We were left with these questions: How can coun- 
selor training institutions better equip counselors to respond to adult 
needs? Because of increasing numbers of adults, should not training in 
adult counseling become a priority in preservice experiences? 

Resources 

"Duplicating machines run amuk" is an apt title for the resources 
utilized in counseling centers. Clasped dearly to the heart of center 
staff was a plentltude of self=report forms for assessing client attitudes, 
abmties, interests, values, and personality. Simple to complete, easier 
to score, these homemade recipes for diagnosis were the stock In trade of 
most of the centers in our study. Presented In a scientific aura, these 
materials of unknown parentage and cryptic histories became the basis for 
assisting clients to make critical life decisions and plans. In many in- 
stances the Instruments determined what and how services were offered- 
masters rather than servants of the program.. This approach was widely 
diffused because of ready acceptance by cl lents and the ease and low cost 
with which the resources helped to provide necessary data. Is the choice 
of instrumentation a function of the limited training of the staff In tests 
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and measurements or the result of proven effectiveness? Are appropriate 
safeguards in the use of unvalidated assessment devices being observed by 
counseling staffs? If Frank Parsons had accompanied us on our visitations, 
we believe he would have felt very much at home. The cornerstone of his 
approach to vocational guidance was, after all, sel f»d1agnosis . We wondere 
if time had brought us full circle to where, under new names, we were essen 
tially doing what we started out to do sixty years ago. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The most insightful conclusions are frequently shared over coffee or 
martinis. At such times researchers are frequently asked a question like, 
"What did you really learn as a result of all your work?" Our conclusions 
fit into this mode. We have tried to share our major conclusions and thos 
practices we are prepared to recommend. These judgments are presented hum 
bly because our sample was small--even though it seemed large to us and 
required countless hours of time-and also because we were dealing with a 
dynamic subject that changed even as we learned about it. 

Staff Training 

We recognize both the difficulty of obtaining staff and the many fine 
contributions that can be made by educated people who are not necessarily 
trained or experienced in counseling. We also think that the concept of 
differential staffing wherein particular talents of staff are utilized to 
achieve specific outcomes is desirable and effective. Given these factors, 
however, we do suggest that there is need for both a greater commitment to 
obtaining staff with counseling backgrounds and skills and to providing in- 
service staff training through the services of experienced professional 
counselors. Some of the most effective programs in our study were those/ 
which enjoyed a strong and continuing relationship with university depart- 
ments of education and psychology wherein university faculty provided reg- 
ular and frequent consultation on counseling. Enthusiasm and commitment 
are powerful human resources that can do much to help make human services 
programs successful. True excellence in program operation occurs when 
interest and enthusiasm are combined with specific counseling skills. . ' 

Fo 1 1 ow- th ro ug h a nd E va 1 ua t i on 

One of the major challenges facing human services programs today is 
translating personal convictions of program staff regarding the high qual- 
ity or worth of their program into objective data from which independent 
decision makers can reach the same conclusions. As we stated previously, 



most programs appeared to be long on personal beliefs and short on support 
ing evidence regarding their worth. We believe that criterion-referenced 
measurements should be used to document in verifiable ways changes which 
. occur as a result of counseling experiences. We also think process eval- 
uation should be undertaken to determine the effectiveness of procedures 
and resources used by the centers. This could be accomplished through a 
close liaison with local universtties or colleges and/or through a more 
effective means of sharing experiences and information among the centers. 
Most university programs are looking for opportunities for their advanced 
graduate students to be involved in educational evaluation— adult counsel- 
ing centers would provide excellent sites for this evaluation experience 
to take place. And while a given center might be Involved in Intensively 
examining outcomes of only a few approaches, a number of centers working' 
together could establish an organized pool of Information about instruments 
and procedures that would be beneficial to all. Perhaps most important, an 
attitude of experimentation, of refusing to take at face value the worth 
or utility of any procedure or instrument, would be a highly desirable 
orientation that would Hkely Insure the continuing revision and improve- 
ment df center operation and practice. 

Maje Participation 

The extremely minimal participation of males inadult counseling ; 
centers, in our judgment, 1s neither desirable nor necessary. Though 
males my exhibit a different symptomology, their needs for counseling 
assistance, are as great as those of women. Their reluctance to participate 
Is probably a function of both the methods of advertisement and the type 
of counsel Irig services provided. With more visible male staffing, and 
with progrp and services oriented to specific male interests such as 
assessing/personal strengths and enhancing occupational skills, males 
would undoubtedly participate and would find the experiences profitable. 
Program advertising should, use male as well as female role models in both 
the visual and audio aspects of communication. Males prominent in the 
community might well serve as visible sponsors, and their testimonials 
regarding the worth of the services would lend legl^im^cy to the use of 
the center by the reluctant male. 
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We believe strongly that with the appropriate leadership, a judicious 
mixture of males and females in group counseling or workshops is mutually 
beneficial. At the least, there should be evidence to the contrary before 
programmatic decisions are made that exclude this type of interaction. 

Linkage, iNetworking, and Overlap of Services 

All of the centers we visited could have profited from the type of 
experiences we had. Staffs could learn from each other. Some staff 
members spoke very positively about their relationships with other centers 
and about how useful they were. Even among staffs with such existing link- 
ages, however, we believe that more extensive networking would pay high 
dividends for all Involved. Spending the fairly limited amount of time 
necessary for communicating and sharing would be amply rewarded with Insights 
and resources of benefit to both givers and receivers. We especially rec- 
ormiend more- effective utilization of data bases such as ERIC to retrieve 
information on procedures for center improvement. Not a single center 
in our study was making regular use of ERIC to obtain new ideas and re- 
sources. Here was a mother lode of 24-carat resource nuggets which had 
neither been found nor prospected for. 

When resQurces are In short supply, then the need for a clear set 
of priorities becomes even more crucial. We think it essential that all 
centers delegate to a single person major responsibility for developing 
linkages and searching external sources to find Ideas and materials for 
enhancing the center's operation. 

Funding and Fees 

The funding dilemma has no simple solution. Given the national 
plight, it may get worse before it gets better. We have two suggestions: 
(1) Seek a multiple funding base; never be content with funding from a 
single sponsor. Creative Juxtaposition of funding sources for facility, 
staff, and materials provides a structure that can withstand the withering 
of support from any single source. The time to go after additional money 
is at the high point of funding, not when the situation is at its lowest 
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ebb. (2) Be resourceful in obtaining or developing supplementary, non- 
earmarked funds to obtain highly-needed staff and resources for which 
there is no budgetary provision. Craft stores, bake sales, and use of 
services contributed by former clients were Just some of the creative 
ways centers in our study supplemented their budgets. If direct finan- 
cial assistance is not available, linkagi with private business and 
industry can often' provide othe- kinds of useful resources for the center. 
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SUMMARY 

It has been said that the more knowledgeable you become, the less 
sure you are about what you believe. This was our experience. We are 
Infinitely wiser than when we began about the nature and extent of adult 
counseling prograffls in this country. Conversely, we are less sure regarding 
"givens" or absolutes in the field. While helpful resource materials are 
on the increase, and while a few counselor education programs are recognizing 
the need to provide graduates with the skills and knowledge needed to work 
effectively with adults, we found no prescription for designing and 
offering adult counseling services that could be universally applied. 
Is it not remarkable, then, that Individuals nationwide have had the 
vision and knowhow to bring together, indigenous factors of clients, 
resources, and staff , and fuse, them into a program that works? Does 
it not take special kinds of people to create local programs "from 
scratch" that are truly helpful to their community's adult members? 
We think so. 

As we have had a chance to reflect on our experiences, two thoughts 
stand out. One overarching. Impression has to do with the people who 
plan and manage the counseling centers. If enthusiasm and commitment 
were the keys to success, these programs would lead the field. To a ' 
person, the staffs are excited to be operating In an Innovative area of 
^human services. They are dedicated to their task of helping adults in 
distress and believe wholeheartedly in their mission. Their efforts 
are worthwhile. They make a difference. 

The second lasting impression is more difficult to , put into words. 
It occurred In centers where we sensed something different in the air, 
a very special atmosphere. , As we wrestled with verbal Izing our feelings, 
we came up with this phrase: softhearted but hardheaded. Softhearted: 
caring, cnmmitted Individuals whose goal every day Is' to enrich the lives 
of others. Hardheaded: resourceful , Ingenious people who know how to 
enlist others' support, utilize itaff talents to the fullest, and stretch ' 
dollars. A formidable combination, we think. 



For us, the study we undertook to increase our understanding and 
knowledge of adult counseling programs and communicate to others the 
results of our analysis Is not concluded; it is only just begun. This 
monograph is intended not as an ending but as a beginning, designad more 
to stimulate thought than to provide answers. We hope that readers will 
view the completion of their reading as the beginning rather than the end 
of their own study and reflection on'.creating vital and viable programs 
to assist the needful adults in our society, . 



PARTIALLY ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Resources From ERIC and Other Data Bases 

Benjamin, L. Counseling for preretirement. Searchlight + . Ann Arbor, 
MI: ERIC Clearinghouse on CounseTing and Personnel SerA/ices 1978 
(ED 159 541) 

This paper provides an overview of the meaning of retirement (which 
Is considered to be different for every individual); reviews some of 
the burgeoning literature on retirement issues; discusses briefly the 
content and approach In six major retirement planning programs; and 
presents trends in the field and their implications for the future. 
A computer search of six national data bases, yielding abstracts of 
124 resources for preretirement counselors. Is included. 

Berry, J. Counseling older women: A perspective. Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, 1976, 55(3), 130-131 . (EJ 147 856) — — — ' 

This article briefly delineates the major problems of older women who 
feel "over the hill" and suggests ways that counselors can be increas- 
ingly effective in their efforts to understand and work with these 
women. 

Birk, J. M. Providing life/career planning for women and girls . 

Palo Alto, CA: , National Consortium on Competency-Based Staff Devel- 
opment, American Institutes for Research, 1979. (ED 140 206) 

This module Is directed toward personnel Involved in women's life/ 
career planning, Including teachers, administrators, counselors, and 
paraprofesslonals. The focus of the module is on teaching partici- 
pants to facilitate free choice of careers and behaviors based on a 
broad range of options, both traditional and nontraditional . The 
module is designed for approximately 10 1/2 hours of workshop activi- 
ties. Including sections on society's Influence on sex role develop- 
ment, sex bias In resource materials, and legal assistance for women's 
rights. A variety of games, activities and Information is Included. 
The workshop lis Intended to be run by a coordinator, for whom a sepa- 
rate guide has been written. 

Bocknek, G. A developmental approach to counseling adults. Counseling 
Psychologist , 1976, 6(1 ), 37-40. (EO 146 Oil) ~^ 

The author enunciates basic tenets of developmental theory and shows 
their application to work with adults. Counseling Intervention is 
conceptualized as mobilizing resources to facilitate growth. Impli- 
cations for the future of counseling psychology are considered. 

Boren, N., et al. Second careers: An integrated learning experience In 
career change for older persons. Industrial Gerontology, 1976, 3(2 
75-82. (EJ 140 876) , ■ , 
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The Second Careers program (which combines academic work, experiential 
learning, and group and individual counseling to assist older persons 
in mid-life transition who are contemplating a career change) is de- 
scribed. A report of a conference which was part of the program is 
included. r- s - 

Brenner, H. T., & Linnell, R. H. Preretirement planning programs. 
Journal of the College and University Personne l Association, 1976, 
^(3), 77-89. (EJ 144 971) - ' 

An overview of preretirement program models is presented, dealing with 
such concerns as finances, health, housing, social and personal fac- 
tors, and use of time. Specific programs are reviewed, and sources 
for additional information are identified. 

Brewer, J., et al. A new dimension in employee development: A system 
228 23r^*'(EJ^113"i42)^ guidance. Personnel Journal . 1975, 5i(4) , 

/ Lawrence Liverrtbre Laboratory (LLL), California, has begun a pilot 
project in career counseling for its employees, recognizing that man- 
agement has much to gain from providing growth opportunities for Its 
employees. The needs, employee concerns, program rationale, and the 
major elements of the career guidance program are discussed. 

Burton, J. C. , & Wilson, P. A career decision-making handbook fo r adult 
basic education teachers.. Huntsville, AL: Huntsville City Schools, 
1975. (ED 115 742) 

The purpose of the special project, operated by the City Board of 
Education (Huntsville, Alabama), was to perfect a career decision- 
making model that could be used by Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
teachers to help the disadvantaged adult upgrade himself educationally 
and to make a realistic career decision based on his and his family's 
personal value system. Career counselors trained the ABE teachers in 
the use of the career decision-making model, using preservice. inser- 
vice, and on-the-job training. The teacher and the counselor worked 
with adult learners In developing the thinking processes needed for 
career-decision making. The document explains In detail the adult 
career decision-making processes and provides an example of a career ' 
decision-making chart, briefly describing each of the 18 points on the 
chart. Also discussed are the four counseling techniques used- 
(1) behavioral techniques, (2) educational media, (3) group techniques 
and (4) vocationally oriented curriculum. The remainder of the docu- 
ment consists of lists of materials: an annotated bibliography cover- 
ing occupational Information, job search, and study guides for job 
entry; local community resources; and an annotated list of tests use- 
ful in counseling adult learners. 

Carey, R. G. Counseling the terminally ill. Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. 1976, 55(3), 124-125. (EJ 147 854) 
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This article brief ly' descnbes the Living With Death Program (a coun='' 
^nlrSf'^r^" *-'\^!^P^.*^^"^i"^ll^ m patients adjust), higmghL 
^ ^l^^lr^^nrmWnV' suggests an^app?oach 

• ^°"rn ^'□■f ' 'T'"^' Counseling needs of the older adult . Palo Alto 

AmeHran'Tn^Ht°J'°'i'"^°" l-ornpetency-Based Staff Developnient, ' 
...Amencan- Institutes for -Rewarch, 1979. (ED 182 678) 

Ifl^H^*^^^ development module 1s part of one of three groups of career 
guidance modules developed, field-tested, and revised by a six-state 
consortium coordinated by the Amencan InstituJIs ?or Research TMs 
attemn^.'trr?' helping professionals who work wUh o?de?'adu is 
0 deTaLu. p^P'^H^^ri'-' examine personal biases about ' 
?If r ts; (2) understand critical issues facing older adults- 
(3) Identify strengths and weaknesses In listening and attend na^ 
behaviors; and (4) apply problem solving strateglls n helping others 
The module format consists of an overview, goals, objectives oStllne" 
time schedule, glossary, readings, skill development let villes^n^^ 
bibliography. A coordinator's guide Is also Included with detailed 
instructions for presenting the module in a workshorsiitlnfarwell 
as the facilitator's roles and functions, and the criteria used ^n 
assessing the participants' achievement of module objectives. 

'''m^l'M, 4-5:°lEf llP^slir'" TeacMMjdults. ^ 

Tri 1967 the Northern Ireland Council of Social Service undertook to 

Adu?tl) ?n^°;H'?J'"9^"''^P^*^^ Educational Guidance ServfJe for 
Adults) for adults who wished to change their educational and/or 
career direction. A description of its various serv cesanfgS'de- 
lines for setting up a similar service are presented. 

'"1"i'3(2). iSs-Tlt^Firiirsn industrial Gerontology. 

ments can be seen as counselors work with mid-life annostretlrement 
change and with counselees' responses. postretirement 

^"'adult^* ^fUIRY project: Computer-assisted counseling centers for 
^^"^^s. Counseling Psyehmof^ut iota, ) , CQ-FI (EJ 146 014) 
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S^?ar.1?^rh'Ll°' 'J'^*' counseling for persons who seek to 

Inquiry project: CnmpntPr-...^sted counsel ina csnt^r. for 
|dult|. Hdper presented at the meeting of the Amencan Association 
of Higher Education, Des Moines, lA, May 1975. (ED 122 075) 

lild a University of Illinois project which designed 

and field-tested cornputer-assisted adult counselinq centers Thesp 
tf o^tin!!'^^'-"'^ =«^king to lake caller c a ges, 
' markPt rn n^f'' education, or to leave the home and enter the labor 
oroccuoat?nn.i rn^'n'-^f' ' comprehensive data bank of information 
on occupational and educational opportunities, while counselors tier- 

larel a^U^'S' ?''' °' Identifying obstacles to educaJ^onll or 
career goas and of planning ways to overcome these obstacles The 
theoretical basis for the design of the centers is adapted from 
IlnJ^ft 0 Ha^avwherein services are built around the develop- 
A sL .In -L.'h'hT- to the educational and career needs of adu?ts. 
A six-step method to guide the counselor and client in self-study 
planning is outlined. The four major components of the information 
ystem-.educational information, occupational informatfon/seT?- 
information, and guidance information-are described 1n the report. 

^'^cfnLn* f- yest erdays student-tomorrow's challenge . Paper pre- ' 
sented at the annual meeting of the North Central Reading Association 
Champaign, IL, October 1977. (ED 149 305) ■ «siuciawon. 

More and more older adults are returning to college, either to com- 

? onal'a^p'f ' ^''r °' *° coursls'in thiir profes- 

^Ifn! K 5" """tors can accommodate nontraditional students' ' 
?o s hnol''anfhv'n^'"?H-^' motivations that bring these students back 
to school and by providing them with educational counselinq that will 
enhance their learning ability. Some of the adult learner's counse- 
ing problims include. lack of self-confidence, unrealistic expeSlions 
Ituden?f-'^?;^rf' attitudes that conflict with o?Ser 

Lsks f.ilu^I ?n JT^'k'! '^^^''^^^ or general learning 
3 all J- f- to seek help before problems get out of hand, and lack 

CnnttI^?''"JH'"?-"9 D^ake University's College ^or 

Continuing tducation has developed an orientation cstirse. called the 

n' -l^l'^^^ P''°9^a'"' that helps^#er adu ts reac- 

?hf;"L ■ ^'f "'^^u^^' environment and 1^1 with problems 

they may encounter. The program has been highly stiJcessful' , °ece v^ 
ng enthusiastic support from its students and national attention that 
should prompt its implementation at other schools. 

"^''aipf' km'S- ■"S'"®^ ?• ?■ Existing programs and emerging strate- 
9'"- Counseling Psychologist. 1976, 6(1), 45-49. (EJ 146 013) 
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An examination of the scope and dimensions of adult counsel i no pro- 

u?vev'of' d, !?^''^ "'1'- placed upon a 1974 Sltional 

survey of adult career planning and development programs. Counseling 

iKf ^S™;? '-^V' and mid=career change a?e gl 
ire discussed!'" ' strategoes to improve adult counseling effortS 

Hrinik. W. D. • Creative leisure: A programmed pre-retirement decision- 
. making^manual Doctoral dissertation. University of wfchlgan ! I 7) 

Kalt, N. & Kohn, M. H. Preretirement counsel ing-characteristics 
of^programs and preferences of retirees. Gerontol ogist . 1975!j|??l. 

n^nl«*hf *° ""ajor pharmaceutical com- 

Sho wn^Ln f P'®''*''^"^'"* counseling programs and how people 

who worked for these companies and who retired feel about preretlre- 
r^H-iL""'®J'"9i-. Questionnaires were returned. by 40 companies and 95 
orJmf th.. ^^^^ 9 companies had coKnsel ing pro- 

grams, that many of the companies with programs appeared to be less 

of the^rlti^^^'f^iJ fk^"S their programs work well, and that most 
ot.the retirees felt that company-sponsored preretirement counselinq 
■ programs were needed. While most of the counseling programs Covered 

.^hJ,";"!*^'* ""^f^ '^^^'-^s^s Interesting and important a 

substantial, proportion of programs also Ignored many top cs that siz- 
able numbers of respondents felt were of real interest and Importance 
to retirrng^employees. It is pointed out that results are oK suS" 
gestive: The sample was drawn from only ,1 industry. . J' y 

Karelius-Schumacher, K. L. Designing a counseling program for the 
28-3r "(EjMgll")' 0^ the NAWDAC . February 1977. 41(1), 

Discusses the five studies the author found most helpful in deslqnina 
Women's Workshops at Antelope College, (California) , a seHes of^pe?! 
sonal awareness seminars for mature women returning to college Also 
included IS a description of the exercises used in these seminars. 

^^°Ann tht g.^'^ee r planning program for wom en: The experience "CiiF » 
vi«s, T977- (if iso'479^ °" Counseling and Personnel Ser- 

This monograph describes a program developed to meet the needs of 
adult women continuing their education and planning careers. Experi- 
ence CUE (C=careerj U=you. the woman In the middlel E=educat1on) was 
.nJI^?^ ^''^ ""o^^'^S a role change and need assist- 

counJl -P-""'"? monograph describes in detail the groSp 

counseling sessions, held weekly for eight consecutive weeks In two- 

h hfi^^'*^ f^'Sf.Pe^ g^°"P- In addition, there Is a expen- 
sive bibliography and a literature review. 
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'^'cllework. Willohla^sj^''' 1n. a fanny service agency; Socia 

"^"TflJ^ J- M-V et al. Programniinq for adult develo pment. Paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, Washington, D.C., March 1978. (ED 159 517) 

The first section of this paper Includes a brief review of adult 
development literature with a focus on 1 ife-sta'ges. A study of 325 
adults who completed questions about themselves is also reported 
Zunl f concern for important proportions of the sample are noted. 
Adult development programming can begin with these data-supported 
foca points. The second section offers a scheme for reviewing adult 
development programming. Identified dimensions. include- targlts of 
programs (e.g, individual, family), purposes of the programs (eq , 
remediation, development); methods of programs (e.g., classes, work- 
shopsh sources of programs (e.g., universities, businesses); and 
ir^f "aJ' ^r-P*""^?': author's focus is on "deliberate psycholog- 
which anticipates potential problem areas and Provides 
necessary coping skills. The third section discusses a possible 
response to adult development program needs by a large university with 
■ Jf^finiif — and research missions. This response would empha- 
size skills important to the functioning of the adult as well as 

""Lh"!-""""^^- I" addition to learning to work with data, peo- 
ple, and things, one would learn to work with "self" and to desiqn 
individual responses to the changing environment. 

Lake, K. E. The time has come. Lifelo ng Learninq- The Adult Year? 
January 1978, 1(5), 8-9; 33. ( U l/JUtid) Adult Ypar.. 

Some of the many continuing education programs funded by the Kelloqq 
pSn^S«n?- J"i ^'"^ described, such as credentlaling for 
experiential, learning,. improving the accessibility and quality of 
adult education, counseling and referral , and continuing education 
opportunities for professionals. 

Leavengpod L. Mid-life couns eling: New dimensions in theory and prac- 
t ce. I nnovat ive conferences to meet adult n eeds . Paper nrp^pntpri 
at the annual Convention ^of the National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators, Atlanta, GA, April 1977. (ED 136.18.1) 

This paper summarizes seven innovative conferences designed \o meet 
the educational and career counseling needs of adults. The confer- 
: ?f fnH^^H^ developed at an urban state university, and can be adapted 
to and adopted by community colleges, private colleges and other uni- 
versities. The purposes of these conferences were (1) to give educa- 
tional and career information and encouragement to adults, (2) to oive 
information to state personnel working with adults in community col- 
lege and other state universities, and (3) to give educational and 

r; individuals in policy making positions in indus- 

try labor, education and government. The conferences spoke to current 
neeas ot adults in a community without committing the adults or the 
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institution to long-term programs. The Institution by serving the 
needs of .all ages became a more viable part of the community/ 

^®'pfr "ai%^' Va ^^Il^°?'- -r9' Designing programs for adult guidance . 
Ha 10 Alto, CA: National Consortium on Competency-Based Staff Develop- 
menf, American Institutes for Research, 1979. (ED 181 379) ' 

This staff development module is part of one of three groups of career 
guidance modules developed, field-tested, and revised by a six-state 
consortium coordinated by the American Institutes for Research This 
. module is designed for guidance personnel who work in counseling and 
guidance with adults in community colleges, mental health settings 
university counseling centers, or Industrial settings. The goal of 
this module is to provide users with some knowledge of adult develop- 
ment and integrate this knowledge Into program design. The module 
format consists of an overview, goals, objectives, outline, time 
schedule, glossary, readings, skill development activities, and biblio- 
graphy. A coordinator's guide is also Included with detailed instruc- 
tions for presenting the module in a workshop setting as well as the 
facilitator s roles and functions, and the criteria used in assessinq 
the participant s achievement of module objectives. - 

^®'D°f*Ai.^"rf ^' Utnizinq strategies for adult guidan ce. 

Kaio Alto, CA: National Consortium on Competency-Based Staff Develop- 
ment, American Institutes for Research, 1979,. (ED 181 378) 



s staff development module is part of one of three groups of career 
guidance modules developed, field-tested, and revised by a -six-state 
consortium coordinated by the American Institutes for Research This 
module is designed for guidance personnel who work in counseling and 
guidance with adults in community colleges, mental health settings 
university counseling centers, or Industrial settings. The goal of 
this module IS to help users assess their age biases, develop non- 
biased counseling behaviors, and choose decision-making strategies 
, tor adults. The module format consists of an overview, goals, objec- 
tives, outline, time schedule, glossary, readings, skill development 
activities, and bibliography. A coordinator's guide Is also included 
with detailed instructions for presenting the module in a workshop 
setting as well as the facilitator's roles and functions, and the cri- 
teria used in assessing the participant's achievement of module objec- 

Manlon, U. V. Pre-retirement counseling- The need for a new approach 
Personnel and Guidance Journal , 1976, 55(3), 119-,121. (EJ 147 852) 

The author_presents a pre-retirement counseling model which combines 
both planning and counseling aspects by emphasizing individual 
responsibilities for planning. As part of the process, peer coun- 
seling isutilized in identifying problems and possible solutions 
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■ Martinka, A. Educational counseling services for nonschn nl ariiiltg, 

incljdinq: Adult basic Prinrfl tion. career resource cente rs, district 
library centers, emplnvmprn- ^firnyity_n^^jn^^^^^^^] p^iiirntinn 
develop ment rehabil itation facmtles, skill centers . Harrilh]^ rg , 
PA: Pennsylvama State Dept. of Education, 1975. (ED 120 596) 

The concept of lifelong learning places new emphasisi on helping out- 
of-school adults make their educational and employment choices Edu- 
cational institutions are beginning to extend their counseling services 
to adults who need them. However, other agencies and various educa- 
tional programs designed to meet specific adult needs, which include 
educational and/or employnient counseling, operate throughout the state 
of Pennsylvania. This report identifies the types and locations of the 
varous counseling services within the state on a regional basis ' 
While this report focuses on specific services in a single -state, 1t 
offers guidelines to others, relating to services which might be of- 
state ^ service program to all adults in that 

Meyer, S. L. Andragogy and the aging adult learner. Educational' 
Gerontology, 1977, 2(2), 115-122. (£J 154 792) 

Andragogy is discussed as a relevant participatory, adult education 
technique. The applicability of andragogy as a preretirement educa- 
tion process is explained and the task-oriented training model of" 
preretirement education is discussed. Aging adults are competent - 
capable learners, and the andragogical process is one very effective 
way of assuring this end. 

Miles, L. Implications for women and minorities. Vocationa l Guidance 
QMirterk^ 1977, 25(4), 356-363. (EJ 160 277) ' 

Women and minorities still face difficult problems in creating career 
Changes and enhancing leisure during the middle years. Various prac- 
tical solutions are suggested.' ' 

Miller, S. L. The development of a community education pre-retirement 
program model (Doctoral dissertation, Western Michigan University 
977). Dissertation Abstracts International . 1977, 38, 603A 
(Umversity Microfilms No. ,77-16904) ' ~~ 

Milne, T. L. Development and evaluation of a pre-retirement workshop 
program (Doctoral dissertation, Washington State University 1977) 

' Dissertation Abstracts International . 1977, 38, 3215A. (University 
Microfilms No. 77-25785) — — — ' ^ vcrsiuy 

Nelson, V. I., et al. Adult career education as an interve ntion strategy 
]"i7id-career crisis. Cambridge, MA: University Consultants, Inc., 
1975, (ED 135 995) 

Based on a review of the literature on mid-career crises and various 
intervention strategies and on collection of a representative Inven- 
tory of services currently available, a strategy and role for adult 
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career education was developed and priorities and highlights of a 
research and development strategy were suggested for the National 
Institute of Education (NIE). Conclusions which emerged are these- 
(1) A mid=career crisis can be defined as a crisis of re -employment 
and possible forced mid-life change of career. This crisis can be 
precipitated by an unexpected loss of work and a shortage of Jobs in 
the local area which utilize the skills of the Individual. (2) The 
literature and data on mid-career crises are Inadequate In several 
Key respects. In particular, minimal data exist on the affected popu 
ation or its numbers, or on the long-term effects of the crisis. 
(3j A mid-career crisis will for most workers entail short-term 
economic and associated psychological disruption, unless we commit 
ourselves to a European solution of substantial Income support and 
long-term education for the worker. (4) Current programs of assist- 
ance are piecemeal and uncoordinated. The experience of programs to 
date shows, as expected, minimal success at averting short-tirm 
losses to those individuals who are minimally qualified by obdective 
standards to re-enter^the labor force at previous levels of status 
and earnings. (5) A successful program of adult career education 
must take into account the labor market and psychological factors In 
the crises and therefore must include a combination of the foil owing ■ 
Counseling, assurance of jobs following training, and involvemerft of' 
empjoyers in the area. 

Ott,. E. Human resourcis development centers: An outreach program 

Community C ollege Frontiers . .J 978^ fif4l . 16-17. (EJ 189 232) / 

Introduces the Human Resources DeveloprneKrreffterrir^Ri^Wla^ 
in, uai las, Texas which makes a variety of counseling services avalTabl 
, to all members of the community, without requiring college enrollment 
me center uses the team approach, whereby teachers and school psy- 
chologists work together to diagnose and resolve student/family/ 
problems, . 

Paget, ,N. W. Closed-circuit television: A revolution In adoption 

practice.-. Child Welfare . February 1978, 57(2), 69-82. (EJ 176 064)' 

Video taplsrecordings, made by clients, have assisted" both staff and 
clients to understand the many complex issues involved 4n the adoption 
process and have altered the way in which services are' provided. 

Plotsky, F. A. SOTA. Students Older Than Average: A- social aro.m 
Paper presented at the annual meet ing of the American. Col lege a nd 
Personnel Association, Denver, CO, March 1977. (ED 138 916) 

This report discusses the difficulties encountered by student oer- 
sonnel services In fitting the nontradltlonal or older than average 
student into daytime college activities. The example of the Services 
for Returning Students at The University of Texas at Austin offers 
educational counseling services to persons who have experienced an 
interruption in their studies. In an effort to form a social group 
ror such persons, studeat personnel workers successfully Initiated 
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and implemented the Students Older Than Average (SOTA) program. The 
Union Program Office at the University provides the financial support 
while the Services for Returning Students promotes student contact 
ihe operational concept in the approach is based on: (1) planning 
activities for an increasing subpopulation; (2) assisting these stu- 
dents in making the adjustment to the student role; and (3) promotinq 
the^transition for their split-level lifestyle as student, family 
member, and/or employee. . 

Riggs, R. S. A suggested health education and information component for 
preretirement programs (Doctoral-'dissertation, University of Tennessee 
l^'^J- Dissertation Abstracts International. 1975, 36 3426A 



(University Microfilms No. 75-26732) 

Ryan, K. A. B. Assertive training:- Its use in leisure counseling. New 
Outlook for the Blind . October 1976, 70(8), 351-354. (EJ 150 295) 

Sandmeyer, L et al. A program for Optimizing Women 's Leadershin Smu' 
&s,1977:'°(Ed'{50 1) ^'^^»se^- counseling and Personnel 

Thi^ jjogram provides counselors with a means for integrating the 
individual, with the organizational, aspects of leadership training 
addition to an extensive, annotated bibliography, this monograph 
" T^V^^ of seven sections: (1) an historical perspective of women 
i.n leadership ro es; (2) a review of the literature concerning women 
and_ leadership; (3) an overview of current leadership programs and 
eifn^u-?! /nnPii ^ rationale for the Optimizing Women's Leader- 
sjip Skills (OWLS) program; (5) an exposition of the OWLS program 
consisting of four units- an organizational assessment, an individual 
assessment, ski ll-bui Iding modules, and structured experiences- (6) a 
suggested method for implementing the program; (7) recommendations for 
adapting OWLS to varying settings and clientele. 

Schlissberg, N. K. Breaking out of the box: Organizational options for 
adults. Vocational Guidance Skrterlv . 1977, 25(4), 313-318. 
(tJ 160 270) ~ — 

A* mid-life, many workers-including those in middle management jobs- 
Jace several decades of wearily repeating the same activities and are 
therefore boxed-in. Now there are signs of interest in breaking out 
df the box through industrial programs, educational pro-grams, legi s- 
latipn, and counseling. / ^ 

^iThere Is an Increasing focus on adult career shifts, and the author 
/describes the need for giving attention to this population through 
, ^community intervention and through Innovative educational-vocational 
i counseling programs designed for this group. She also cites counsel- 
ling and placement agencies geared especially to women. 
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Seltz, N. C, & Comer, H. V. (Eds.). Meeting the educational and ncc n- 
pational planmng needs of adults . BToomington, IN: School of 
Continuing Studies, Indiana University, 1977. (ED 143 885) 

This collection of articles and bibliographies was compiled as an edu- 
cational supplement to six seminars for career counselors serving 
adult clients in educational institutions and community agencies 
throughout southern Indiana. Subdivided into six areas of study, the 
, manual parallels the organization of the year-long training program 
and represents the contributions of researchers, administrators, and 
practitioners in the field of adult counseling. Each of the six sec- 
tions contains two .to four papers and biblioaraphic material Topic 
headings are ('1 ) The Nature of the Adult Client: Developmental Needs 
and Behavior, (2) Career Development. Needs of Adults, (3) Counseling 

!u aS Sub=Groups, (4) Educational/Occupational Counseling 

with Adult Clients, (5) Supportive Services for Adult Clients, and 
(6) Strategies for Effective Adult Counseling. Titles of some of the 
major papers/are as follows: "Psychosocial Variations Across the 
Adult-Life, Course: Frontiers for Research and Policy," "Age Norms 
Age Constraints, and Adult Socialization." "Career Development in ' 
Adults," "Counseling Blacks," "Spanish-Speaking Americans: Their 
Manpower Problems and Opportunities," "A Framework for Counseling 
Women," Learning the Guided Inqu-iry Procedures: The Six Steps of 
Guided Inquiry," "Agency Setting for Career Guidance," "The Adult 
Learner: Community Resources and Supportive Services " "The Peer 
Counseling Approach to Adult Counseling," and "Down With the Mainte- 
nance State. " 

Simmons, H. M. A financial counseling manual . Blacksburg, VA- Virqinia 
Polytechnic Institute, 1977. (ED 159 325) 

Designed to assist professionals who are confronted with clients in 
need of financial guidance, this financial counseling manual is pre- 
sented in seven chapters. Chapter 1 focuses on the helping relation- 
ship and discusses counselor attitudes, client characteristics, making 
contacts, and interviewing. Chapter 2 explains the causes of over- 
extension of credit. Including temporary unemployment, permanent loss 
of income,, lack of planning, and other possible causes. Financial 
counseling techniques are presented 1n Chapter 3, Including structur- 
ing the interyiew; asking appropriate questions; systematic inquiry; 
active istemng and effective use of silence; reflection; conceptual- 
izing client concerns; establishing realistic and achievable goals; 
designing effective procedures; values and behavior change; termina- 
tion, evaluation, and follow-up; and review questions and feedback 
Chapter 4 describes two major stages in decision-making: anticipation 
.and implementation. Chapter 5 outlines a process for developing a 
budget which includes guidelines for determining values and goals and 
■ suggestions for decreasing spending. Forms for recording these ex- 
penses are also included. Chapter 6 provides directions for develop- 
ing a contractual payment plan. Finally, Chapter 7 describes an 
•evaluation and follow-up plan which can be used to assess the finan- 
cial counseling process. (A serves of related consumer education ' 
; learning modules, CE 016 111 and CE 016 086-087, are also available.) ^ 
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Sinick, D. Counseling older persons: Career' change and retirement. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 1976, 25(1), 18-25. 

Describes 2 major counseling opportunities in work' with older people- 
career change and retirement. In approaching mid- or late-life career 
change, emphases the counselor 1s likely to find useful include 
(a) evaluating client motivations for change,' (b) regenerating cl lent 
self-confidence, (c) minimizing use of traditional testing, (d) iden- 
tifying usable old^ interests and skills, (e) developing new interests 
and Skills, and (f) assisting clients in finding Jobs. Counseling 
emphases crucial in dealing with retirement are (a) role adjustments 
.including mourning changes and appreciating continued living; (b) the 
multiple^options for creative use of time; and (c) management of 
mundane matters; e.g., housing, independence, and preventive health 
care. 

Sinick, D. Counseling older persons; Careers, retirement, d ying 
Ann Arbor, MI: tHlc Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel 
Services, ,,1975. (ED 109 588) 

The focus of this monograph is on three areas of counseling with older 
clients: career counseling, retirement counseling, and counseling re- 
garding death and dying, The portion on career counseling includes 
reasons older persons change careers, obstacles they are likely to 
face when seeking employment, myths surrounding the employability of 
older persons, and suggestions on the use of testing in career coun- 
seling older persons. Retirement counseling examines the social 
image and role of the retired person, plus work, volunteer, and" 
leisure-time activities. Retirement counseling emphasizes retirement 
as a positive developmental stage. Included is a brief discussion of 
practical lifestyle concerns specific to retired persons. Counseling 
surrounding death and dying, including Kubler-Ross' five stages of 
dying, potential suicides, and death survivors is examined. Trends 
and issues,regarding problems of aging, a bibliography of readings 
related to older women, and appendixes of periodicals and brganiza- 
tions concerned with older persons are included. 

D. Mini -reviews of books on mid-life. Counseling Psy chologist. ■ 
1976, 6(1), 68-70. (EO 146 018) 

Recent books relevant to the counseling of adults and adult develop- 
ment are here briefly reviewed. Relevance was interpreted to elimi- 
nate books dealing solely with the years beyond mid-life. Recency is 
used to include books from 1972 on. 

Smith, C. K. , et al. Counseling women for nontradltlo nal ca ret fs " ^ 
Ann3rhflii,-MI:^^^ERlu-eiear1nghouse on CounseMnq and Personnel' 
Services, 1977. (ED 150 533) 

This monograph presents an overview of the employment situation in 
.regard to women, describes trends occurring in women's career choices 
andpresents five hypotheses, with suggestions for accompanying acti-' 
vi ties, from which counselors may choose 1n counseling women for 
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nontrad tional careers. The five alternative hypotheses are as fol- 
lows: (1) women need special remediation to overcome deficiencies 
such as math inability; (2) women need to be sold on the appropriate- 
ness of certain careers for a woman; (3) women need to learn how to 
accommodate their career and other adult roles; (4) women need to 
become assertive career pursuers; and/or (5) women must learn to deal 
with discriminatory barriers to their nontraditional career pursuit 
An extensive resource list, divided into separate sections for easy' 
reference, is also provided for readers who wish to explore beyond ' 
the information presented here. 

Stubblefield H. W Contributions of continuing education. Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly. 1977, 25(4), 351-355. (EJ 160 276) 

Continuing Education serves many purposes for adults. Enhancing life 
and contributing to career change at mid=life are two of the most ^ 
important purposes. - muau 

Thorn, P., et al. The women's resources centre: An educational model 
for counseling women. Adult Le adership. 1975, 24f4) 129-13? 
(EJ 130 572) ' ^ ' ' iJ^- 

The Women's Resources Center, a new and rapidly developing program of- 
the University of British Columbia Centre for Continuing Education, 
provides a wide range of short courses which can teach women the 
SKIMS, attitudes, and behaviors necessary for living in the new world 
of women successfully. wurm 

Tobias, S., a Knight, L. Math anxiety and the adult learner. Lifelong 
Learning: T he Adult Years . 1978, 2(1), 4-6. (EJ 188 385) ' ^ 

Some of the techniques that have been used in counseling adults to 
overcome their mathematics avoidance and anxiety are described. 

Tomita, K. Counseling middle-aged and older workers. Journal of 
Employment Counseling , 1975, J2^(3), 100-105. (EJ 12 2 378) 
Case studies are cited in which applicants were assisted by the coun- 
selor in assessing their experience and abilities and relating them 
to the job market. Types of cases .discussed are retirees wanting to 
return to work, homemakers reentering the business world, and men and 
women seeking a change of occupations. 

Wall, J, E. (Ed.). Vocational education for' special gro ups Sixth 
yearbook. Washington, D.C.: American Vocational Association, 1976 
(ED 135 940) 

Issues, /concepts, and strategies that Impact directly on the ability 
of vocational education to deliver its services to special groups are 
the focus of this yearbook. Chapters by 24 different Authors are 
divided into three sections. Section 1 provides an overview of special 
groups, how special groups evolved, their underlying structure and 
diversity, and how vocational education might be of benefit in solving 
some of their problems. Section 2 contains chapters which focus on 
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specific special groups and their individual status in society-at- 
large and describe in detail certain personal characteristics that 
tend to categorize pfirsons into special groups. Section 3 includes 
a series of chapters that give detailed attention to specific strat- 
egies that might be employed in delivering vocational education to 
special groups. Programs for personnel development, integration of . 
special services with Instruction, and general administrative and 
orgamzational techniques are discussed. The special groups dis- 
cussed include the handicapped, women, retirees and middle-age career 
changers, blacks, Native Americans, Mexican-Americans, prison inmates 
migrants, welfare recipients, veterans, and youth. 

'^^^2, G. R. Mid-career change; An overview of counseling practices and 
programs. Se archlight + . Ann Arbor, MI: ERIC CTearinghouse on 
Counseling and Personnel Services, 1978. (ED 160 905) , - 

Recently, attention has been focused on changes that can occur during 
adulthood. This paper presents theories of mid-life crisis, an over- 
view of trends and developments, and a perspective on counseling which 
deals with the funding of counseling and the need for human resources 
planning. A computer search of 70 articles forms the basis of the 
investigation. Abstracts of the articles, most of which are dated 
1975 or later, are included. 

Walz, G. R., & Benjamin, L. Counseling adults for life transit ions. 
Ann Arbor, MI: ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel 
Services, 1980. (ED 181 396) 

Adult counseling is assuming increasing importance in counselor edu- 
cation and training. Most important is the developmental aspect of 
growth all through life, since adulthood is not a static period but 
can be as fraught with conflict and choice as childhood or adoles- 
cence. Outlines describe some important differences between young 
people and adults, various psychological and educational adult prob- 
lems and several necessary adult coping factors. Issues and trends 
in adult counseling are presented, along with some predictions for 
the future of adult counseling. A reference section is included for 
further in-depth study and review. 

Walz, G. R., et al. Helping people with preretirement pl anninq--an 
introduction. Palo Alto, CA: National Consortium on Competency- ■ 
Based Staff Development, American Institutes for Research, 1979. 
(ED 182 677) 

This staff development module is part of one of three groups of career 
guidance modules developed, field-tested, and revised by a six-state 
consortium coordinated by the American Institutes for Research. This 
module is designed to assist counselors and other helping professionals 
in postsecondary school and agency settings to aid adults in planning 
for retirement. The goal of this module is to help participants- 
(U examine their, attitudes toward retirement; (2) become aware of 
major areas of concern in preretirement planning; and (3) identify 
information resources. The module format consists of an overview. 
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goals, objectives, outline, time schedule, glossary, skill development 
activities, and bibliography. A coordinator's guide is also included 
withdetailed instructions for presenting the module in a workshop 
setting as well as the facilitator's roles and functions, and the cri- 
teria used in assessing the participants' achievement ofmodule objec- 
tives. 

Waters, E. , & Goodman, J. Career counseling for adults- Why, when, 
where, how. Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 1977, 25(4), 337-342 
(EJ 160 274) " ~ — 

This article describes a six-session career development program for 
adults. The theoretical basis and rationale for various activities 
are included, along with some suggestions of ways of adapting standard 
career materials to meet the needs of an adult clientele. 

ZawaJa, M., '& Walz, G. R. Counseling adults^. Searchlight + . Ann Arbor, 
MI: ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and" Personnel Services, 1980 
(ED 181 398) 

This continuing ERIC/CAPS series, entitled Searchlight Plus , consists 
of two components: first, an in-depth review of dted materials, 
Including- prime issues and trends, and implications for helping pro- 
fessionals; and, second, citations from an ERIC computer search on 
the topic. Series topics are selected in response to user requests. 
Presented in the review section are types of adult counseling ap- 
proaches, model programs and projects, educational resources and impli- 
cations for counselor education. 
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